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Ora MUST say, candidly, I cannot understand how Christians, as 
J Christians, can fight so brutally as they often do. As a Hindoo, 

I cannot understand; and look upon it as a great anomaly in 
Christendom, how, year after year, the most deadly weapons and 
engines of torture and war are being invented, in order to carry the 
art of slaughtering our brother man to perfection. These are barbarities ; 
these are brutal things which have cast a slur upon a Christian nation, 
and which, for the honor of a Christian nation, ought to be removed 


instantaneously. I really cannot tell how the followers of the Prince 


of Peace can ever go to war. 
men can live and die true Christians, without doing all in their power 


I cannot, for one moment, believe that 


to check and arrest the growth and spirit of war. The demon of war 
requires to be crushed down immediately and in every possible way. 


O, for the day when the din of battle shall no longer be heard upon 


the earth! 
—Baxsoo CHUNDER SEN. 
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What the Conference at The Hague 
may be expected to Accomplish. 


There are several reasons why important results 
may be expected from the Conference at The Hague, 
which will be in session when this number of the 
ApvocaTE is published. The age of the Czar and 
his position in the political world will cause him to 
put forth every influence of which he is capable to 
have the Conference result in as much as possible of 
what he has proposed. His reputation, both for 
wisdom and for sincerity, is involved in the outcome ; 
and to a larger extent than many suppose the future 
internal peace and industrial development of his 
empire are likewise involved. Russia, therefore, 


will not only desire and work for the largest results, 
but she will be ready to make important concessions 
in order to obtain them. 

The seriousness with which for the most part 


the governments invited have taken the matter also 
augurs good results. Almost without exception 
they have appointed as delegates able men of large 
experience, many of whom are known to be in 
thorough sympathy with the purposes for which the 
Conference has been called. It does not stand to 
reason that either these men or the governments 
sending them will be content to have the Conference 
consume itself in mere idle and wrangling discus- 
sions, and end in failure. 

Supporting this contention is also to be reckoned 
the large expression of intelligent public interest in 
every country which will have delegates at The 
Hague. This interest has continued unabated since 
the Rescript was published nine months ago, and in 
many parts of the civilized world has grown in in- 
tensity up to the last moment. 

A third and most weighty reason for believing 
that the Conference will not prove fruitless is the 
abzolute necessity of speedy relief trom the vast and 
growing burdens of European militarism. This is 
the chief cause of the meeting of the Conference, and 
it may be expected to work as effectively in bring- 
ing good results from the deliberations as it did in 
calling the Conference into existence. Failure to- 
find means of relief in this direction will be almost 
equal to the opening of the great war which has been 
so long talked of. Atany rate, failure to make things 
better will, as John Morley has declared, almost 
certainly make them much worse. 

Those who believe, as we do, that the Spirit of 
God is in the movement see a still deeper and 
stronger reason for believing that some really im- 
portant results will be attained. The mere meeting 
of the Conference means much, as has been often said. 
Yes, but the time for mere meetings and discussions 
has about gone by. The Pan-American Conference 
met and talked and drewatreaty. But'nothing came 
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of it except its moral influence. The Anglo- 
American treaty was drawn and discussed—and 
failed. The time has come for something more, as 
the ratified treaty between Italy and the Argentine 
Republic indicates. The Conference at The Hagué 
will do something, and that something will be ratified, 
in part at least, by the governments. What will it 
be? 

First of all, the Conference will draft some system 
of arbitration, by which it will be agreed that 
certain classes of disputes shall be referred to an 
impartial tribunal, or tribunals, for adjustment. The 
Czar wishes this. Public sentiment in all the coun- 
tries represented has expressed itself strongly in 
favor of this. The delegates of the United States 
and of Great Britain go instructed to urge such an 
arrangement. The classes of cases which it will 
be agreed thus to refer will probably not be very 
numerous nor of the most serious character. But 
however limited in scope the agreement may be, this 
will be the first and supreme thing done by the Cor- 
ference, and the results of it will be vast and far- 
reaching in the development of better international 
relations. 

Grave doubts have been expressed from many 
quarters as to the accomplishment of anything by 
the Conference in the way of disarmament. There 
are of course immense difficulties to be overcome. 
But it seems to us that accompanying any arbitration 
agreement must be something in the way of disarma- 
ment. It will be impossible to secure any agree- 
ment to maintain the status guo. Insuperable dif- 
ficulties will be put in the way of this by some of 
the nations. It seems equally impossible that any 
limitation can be placed upon the future develop- 


‘ment and use of more perfect instruments of destruc- 


tion. Any such agreement would be evaded, just 


as that ‘with regard to explosive bullets has been — 


nullified by inventions in other directions. There 
remains therefore as practicable only some form and 
measure of disarmament. Without this an arbitra- 
tion agreement would be of little if any value. We 
shall expect, therefore, as the Czar has laid the 
greaiest emphasis on this point, that an agreement 
will be drawn by the Conference by which a small 
and gradual reduction of armaments both on land 
and sea will be provided for. The percentage will 
doubtiess be inconsiderable and the dates at which 


the reduction will take place not very close together, 
but something will be tried, simply because the 
situation is such that there is no other way out of it, 
except the way of destruction and ruin. 

Beyond this two or three other things of minor 
importance will doubtless be done. The Geneva 
Red Cross Convention will be extended to maritime 
warfare. This is already tacitly done in inter- 
national understanding, as in the case of the United 
States and Spain in the recent war. This will be a 
gain to civilization, but indirectly rather than direct- 
ly. It is questionable whether the Red Cross, how- 
ever much suffering it alleviates, actually lessens, 
in the long run, loss of life or even suffering. Gov- 
ernments seem disposed more and more to leave the 
care of the wounded and sick in time of war to Red 
Cross and private care, and to concentrate their 
energies upon the fighting. Thus death and suffer- 
ing are increased on the one hand almost as much as 
they are diminished on the other. Nevertheless the 
Red Cross is of immense value in the development 
of a larger spirit of mercy, and it thus acts power- 
fully in an indirect way, in enlarging and strengthen- 
ing the humanitarian feelings which are the chief 
force in limiting war, and will be also in its ultimate 
entire abolition. 

The Conference will also doubtless do something 
in a more general way in the revision of interna- 
tional law as it relates to the rules and customs of 
war. Just how much, it is not easy to forecast. 
The United States Commissioners carry instructions 
to urge that private property at sea be hereafter 
considered inviolable intime of war. This will 
almost certainly be agreed to. It has long been 
urged by the Interparliamentary Peace Union, the 
International Law Association and by many eminent 
statesmen and publicists. 

But whatever may be done in the way of re- 
vision of the rules and customs of war or of exten- 
sion of the Red Cross Convention, the chief work 
of the Conference will center in an arbitration 
Convention of some sort, and in a provision for 
gradual disarmament. Without one or both these, 
the Conference on whose outeome, millions of the 
best people in all lands are waiting with large and 
confident hopes, will be a practical failure. The 
reasons which will impel the delegates to come to 
some agreement for disarmament, and their govern- 
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ments afterwards to ratify what they do, are so over- 
whelming that it seems to us they will break down 
all obstacles. No civilized government or its dele- 
gates at The Hague will care to take the fearful 
responsibility of inviting the disasters which will 
almost inevitably follow, and follow speedily, if the 
Conference breaks up and leaves events to go on as 
at the present time. At least we shall not believe 
this of any of them, until we are compelled to do 


so. 


Editorial Correspondence. 
OPENING OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


On the steamer Paris, on which I sailed from 
New York on the 10th ult., I found all sorts 
of opinion and lack of opinion about the Peace Con- 
ference. A lawyer, who talked intelligently, even 
enthusiastically, about cases and corporations, on 
hearing that I was going to The Hague to be present 
during the Conference, asked, with pleasing inno- 
cence, ‘*What Conference?” When it was described 
to him, a look in his face indicated a vague remem- 
brance as if from some far-off ancestral time. I did 
not smile at him, nor ask him if they had polygamy 
in Utah, whence he came. A prominent member of 
the United States legation at one of the principal 
European courts was sure no good would come of 
the Conference. It would merely give a decent 
burial to the Czar’s proposition. That was the 
opinion, he said, in European circles. 

A gentle little stewardess, who served in the cor- 
ridor near my stateroom, hearing us talking of The 
Hague and the Conference, said she had read every- 
thing she could find about it, and she thought it the 
greatest thing she had ever heard of. A member of 
a New York and Boston publishing house was greatly 
interested in the Conference und hoped it would be 
abundantly successful. So did a learned professor 
from the University of Zurich, who has watched with 
great interest the development of the European peace 
movement. 

Notwithstanding the opinions held by the various 
members of the little world on our ‘‘good ship” 
Paris, the Conference at The Hague has met. The 
delegates, about one hundred of them, have been arriv- 
ing for several days, and are now nearly all here. The 
delegations are not all of the same size, some gov- 
ernments having appointed as high as ten or eleven. 
The members of the delegations have been ex- 
changing visits and preparing for ‘‘the battle”, as a 
rather sceptical one of them spoke of the work of 
the Conference. Most of them are seen in citizen’s 


dress, but the German military delegates and some 
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of the French have made calls in military dress. 
The English delegates are housed in the best suite of 
rooms in the Hotel des Indes, the finest hotel in The 
Hague. Flanking them on one side is Count 
Miinster with his German delegation and on the 
other the French, the English serving as a kind of 
buffer between these peaceful enemies. Overlook- 
ing and watching them all from the other side of the 
Voorhout, the principal square, is Ambassador White 
with his American contingent. They are in the Old 
Doelen, a quaint but beautiful antique house with its 
memories of the early seventeenth century. Follow- 
ing in line with the Stars and Stripes I counted this 
morning the flags of nine other delegations. The 
Spanish are, curiously enough, in the same quarters 
with the Americans, while on the other side of the 
square the Russians are in alliance with the French, 
and in striking proximity to the English. Other 
delegations are some in one place, some in another, 
in hotels or the houses of legation or private homes. 

Everything is crowded, and such a mixing up of 
nations, twenty-six of them, was never seen before. 
The city, usually quiet and staid, is thoroughly 
aroused and everybody seems to have caught the 
peace spirit. The pedlers, the street-car drivers, 
and the hurdy-gurdy grinders, all put extra force 
into their horns, bells and instruments-of-all-strings, 
as if to say, ‘*Peace! Peace!” One has to make bis 
peace here with every language that is spoken or 
written, and some new ones that seem to have sprung 
suddenly into existence out of the mixing of the old 
ones. I tried an hour ago to communicate with a 
policeman. I plied him first with Knglish, then with 
French, then German, to all of which he shook his 
head. I then threw at him what little Dutch I knew, 
and he seemed only vaguely to comprehend that. 

The ‘‘House in the Wood”, two miles away, where 
the Conference is being held and to which I have 
just made a pilgrimage, has had an army, perhaps 
I ought to say a peace-band, of painters, and 
upholsterers and cleaners at work titting it up for 
the occasion. The reporters are ringing the changes 
on the appropriateness of this quiet and secluded 
palace for holding a peace conference. But of course 
this is all sentiment, if the gentlemen of the press 
will pardon me; for any other place would have 
done just as well, though this is one of the loveliest 
spots in Europe. The Orange Hall, the meeting 
room of the Conference, is an octagonal chamber 
with a cupola twenty metres high. It is lighted 
from above and from the sides. The upholstering ot 
the seats and rows of benches is in dark green baize. 
There is a table of horse-shoe shape for the presi- 
dent and his bureau, at one side of the hall. A 
number of side rooms have been set apart for sec- 
tional meetings, and a refreshment room, fitted up 
with thirteen tables—the reporters say that this is an 
unlucky arrangement. 
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There are many journalists here, ‘‘clouds of 
them”, one paper says, ‘‘from Indianapolis to 
Athens, from Moscow to Milan.” There are also 
many persons from among the peace workers in 
different countries. The Conference is really an 
affair of the world, and not of the few official 
personages who will furnish the talking and plan- 
ning and conclusions in the Orange Hall. The 
Baroness von Suttner, whose ‘*Lay Down Your 
Aruis” has impressed every quarter of Europe, is 
here with the Baron. So is Mr. Bliokh, whose 
recent work has made all the Continent knit its 
brow. Mr. Stead, the Peter the Hermit of the 
Peace Crusade, is on the ground, and I hear of 
others on the way and to come later. I hope we 
shall all be able to help some by contributing to the 
general spirit of the occasion if nothing more. I see 
no reason yet for changing my opinion that good 
results are to come from the Conference. The 
London papers yesterday had a very significant 
utterance, made the night before by the English 
Liberal leader, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, in which 
he deplored that in any quarter the Conference 
should be ridiculed or belittled in advance. 

The opening exercises of the Conference yesterday 
were very simple and lasted only about twenty 
minutes. Mr. de Beaufort, the Dutch Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, made an address of welcome, which 
I shall give in full in a subsequent number of the 
Apvocate. Mr. de Staal, the Russian Ambassador 
to Great Britain, who was made President of the 
Conference, briefly expressed thanks to the Queen of 
Holland and her government for the hospitality 
extended to the delegates, and to the delegates 
themselves for their presence. On Mr. de Staal’s 
proposition Mr. de Beaufort was made Honorary 
President. The Vice-Presidency went to Germany. 
On the proposition of Mr. de Beaufort a telegram 
was sent to the Emperor of Russia and one to Queen 
Wilhelmina. After the appointment of the Secre- 
taries the Conference adjourned till Saturday. 

The subjects before the Conference will be 
examined by sectional committees under three heads, 
(a) arbitration and mediation, (b) disarmament 
and kindred questions, and (c) Geneva Convention, 
Rules and Customs of War, etc. The delegates are 
very reticent about their instructions, and it is not 
possible now to tell how long the Conference will 
last. 


The Hague, May 19. 


B. F. T. 


Editorial Notes. 


On Tuesday, May 9th, the W. C. T. U. was 
in charge of the noon meeting in Tremont 
Temple, Boston. At none of the Peace Cru- 
sade meetings has the speaking been of a higher or truer 
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tone. ‘‘Forty-five minutes of superb talk” is the language 
in which it was characterized by Mary A. Livermore, who 
was to have been the last speaker, but did not speak 
because of the lateness of the hour. The meeting was 
presided over by Mrs. Katherine L. Stevenson, who said 
that the meeting was held, in part, because of orders 
from W.C. T. U. headquarters to hold peace meetings 
everywhere. She spoke briefly of the way in which war 
wrecks men physically and morally through intemperance 
and other vices. Rev. W. T. McElvern spoke of the 
attitude which the Christian ministry should, but does 
not always, take on the subject. But one position can 
possibly be taken, and if the Christian church is true to 
itself it will always express its abhorrence of war and 
pronounce a benediction on every heroic effort for peace. 
Mrs. J. K. Barney of Rhode Island, who has been all 
round the world in the interests of the White Ribbon 
movement, spoke most persuasively of the way in which 
the women’s sisterhood of service, which she illustrated 
with incidents from her travels, may promote the sister- 
hood of nations. She felt that much of what has been 
recently happening cannot bear the test of the search- 
light of the century about to open. Dr. Everett D. Burr 
gave a short but most eloquent and inspiring address on 
the great Christian law of community of service. Society 
must be lifted together. One member cannot suffer with- 
out all the members suffering with it. This is as true in 
international affairs as anywhere. There are no longer 
any foreign lands. The American flag symbolizes the 
great principle of community of interests and it is a 
monstrous travesty of its meaning if in the Orient or any- 
where else it is made to stand for war and subjugation. 


The Peace Crusade meeting in Tremont Tem- 
ple, Monday noon, April 24th, was in the 
hands of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor. Dr. Francis E. Clark presided and spoke of 
the sad effects of war in Cuba, which he had just visited, 
Mr. Shaw, business manager of the Christian Endeavor 
World, read a number of letters from prominent men in 
this country and Europe, expressing strong approval 
of the course taken by the Endeavor Society in entering 
so heartily and largely into the war against war. The 
chief speaker of the occasion was Joseph Cook, who had 
not spoken in Boston since his health gave way some 
years ago. He spoke with much of his old time vigor, 
and received a grand welcome when he rose to speak. 
He spoke of the broadening of suffrage, the progress of 
liberty, intelligence and Christian principles, of speed of 
intercommunication, as hastening the abolition of war. 
Wars are now more limited'in time and space. The 


Christian 
Endeavorers. 


growing deadliness of military weapons, the cost of war 
in blood and treasure, call aloud to earth and heaven for 
The very selfishness of trade may bring 


its abolition. 
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about a consecration of commerce. The fact that the sky 
is now the roof of but one family emphasizes the supreme 
demands of Christianity. The desirability of avoiding 
war is now conceded except by heated barbarism in 
polities and cormorant carelessness in commerce. Mr. 
Cook spoke of the cases settled by arbitration, of the 
desirability of a permanent international tribunal, and of 
what David Dudley Field called a league of nations. 
Even if a peace league were established only within the 
far-spread dominions of the Anglo-Saxon family, it might 
settle many of the disturbing questions of the world. 
Mr. Cook thought the Czar’s conduct toward Finland not 
in harmony with his call for a disarmament Conference, 
but the Conference ought to be made a trumpet calling 
the whole earth to peace. Others who spoke briefly were 
Mary Clement Leavitt, Rev. A. A. Berle, and Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. 


The Peace Department of the National 
W. C. T. U. considers the Conference at 
The Hague as ‘‘the beginning of the end of 
wars.” The following resolution was passed by the Union 
at its last annual convention: ‘‘We are in favor of a per- 
manent system of arbitration for all civilized nations, and 
hail with enthusiasm the valorous declaration of Nicholas 
II., Czar of Russia, against the ruinous armaments of the 
world, and in favor of an international peace conference.” 
Since then, the Union Signal says, the officers of the 
sixty state and territorial unions have signed similar 
papers in the name of their several constituencies, 
expressing satisfaction at the coming together of the 
representatives of the Powers to consider this important 
subject, and they most earnestly pray that ‘‘effectual 
means may be found whereby universal peace may be 
brought about and thereafter maintained throughout the 
world.” These are accompanied by a document signed 
by the general officers and the National Superintendent of 
the Department of Peace and Arbitration, of which the 
closing paragraph reads: ‘‘We pray that you may not 
close your Conference until you have come to some con- 
clusions which will result in hastening the time when the 
unreasonable methods of cruel warfare shall give place to 
reasonable arbitration in settling national and interna- 
tional disputes.” The State Superintendents of peace 
and arbitration and the general officers of the W.C.T.U. 
have been holding meetings in their several communities 
to promote public interest in the Conference at The 
Hague. For these the National Superintendent provided 
a suggestive program. 


National 
w.c. T. U. 


Early this year Mr. Frederic Passy, the 
distinguished French Peace Advocate, ad- 
dressed a letter to the young Queen of Hol- 
land, urging her to take the initiative in trying to induce 
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a number of the secondary powers to institute by treaty 
among themselves a permanent court of arbitration for 
the settlement of such differences as may arise between 
them in the future. The Dutch ambassador at Paris has 
informed Mr Passy of the great interest with which 
Queen Wilhefmina has read his letter. Mr. Passy has 
also received a number of private letters from Holland 
indicating the great impression which his letter, published 
in the newspapers, has produced. The hope is ex- 
pressed by prominent men in Holland that some way be 
found of carryiny out the suggestion. The small pow- 
ers, if such a step should be taken, may thus lead the 
way in the accomplishment of what the great powers 
ought to lead in, but which they have so far failed to do, 
because of their ambitions and mutual fears. There is one 
difficulty in the way of anything being accomplished in this 
direction, and that is the manner in which the secondary 
powers are overshadowed in international affairs by the 
great powers. This renders them slow to take any impor- 
tant step of this kind. No action, certainly will be 
taken in this sense until after the Conference at The 
Hague. If the results of The Hague deliberations shall 
be such as many are hoping, in the matter of a general 
system of arbitration, there will then be no need of 
separate action by the governments of the smaller 
states. Otherwise, the way will be open for the govern- 
ment of Holland to proceed in accordance with Mr. 
Passy’s suggestion. Now that Italy and the Argentine 
Republic have an established treaty for the adjustment of 
their difficulties by a court of arbitration, there is no rea- 
son why Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark and 
other secondary states may not take with every hope of 
success, the initiative in creating an arbitration tribunal 
of a still wider international character. By inaugurating 
a movement to this end, the young Queen of Holland 
may as justly lay all mankind under obligation to her as 
the Emperor of the great domain of Russia has done. 


The troubles of the past few months in Samoa, 
and the strained relations between the United 
States, Great Britain and Germany which they 
have threatened, recall what Secretary Gresham said in 
1894 in regard to the tripartite Berlin convention as to 
the protectorate or rather government of Samoa: 

‘‘In our relations to Samoa we have made the first 


departure from our traditional and well-established pclicy 
of avoiding entangling alliances with foreign Powers in 


The Samoan 
Trouble. 


relation to objects remote from this hemisphere. Like 
all other human transactions, the wisdom of that 
departure must be tested by its fruits. Every 


nation, and especially every strong nation, must some- 
times be conscious of an impulse to rush into difficulties 
that do not concern it except in a highly imaginative 
way... But our first adventure in that direction 
afforded most signal and convincing proof that the only 
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safeguard against all the evils of interference in affairs 
that do not specially concern us is to abstain from such 
interference altogether. The general act of 
Berlin has utterly failed to correct, if indeed it has not 
aggravated, the very evils which it was designed to 
prevent.” 

The bad fruits of the entanglement in Samoa have 
more than justified Mr. Gresham’s advice. We ought to 
have kept out of it in the first instance. We ought to 
get out of it now. A simple protectorate of the three 
powers, the ‘‘hands off” policy, the natives being left 
to their own government, might work. But a British— 
American — German — Samoan—Consul- General—Chief- 
Justice—War-ship government,—nothing could be much 
more incongruous. War between the three great nations 
involved may be avoided this time, and the Commission 
just sent out may arrive at some temporary adjustment, 
but if the present mode of government is continued it 
means trouble in the future. The Samoan and Philippine 
first fruits of our entrance upon the career of a so-called 
world-power bodes anything but peace either to ourselves 
or others. It is a policy of blood, as it has been with 
every European power from the beginning. 


Ernest Howard Crosby, in The Coming 
The beuaicrous- _4ge, in an article urging that the oppor- 

tunity offered by the Czar’s Conference be 
made the most of, writes thus: 


‘‘T am inclined to think that the most effective way to 
approach the subject is on its ludicrous side. It is really 
a matter for opera bouffe, this business of armaments. 
If only Gilbert and Sullivan had depicted a neighborhood 
organized on the same principle! Fancy all the house- 
hoiders of a village day after day bringing into their 
homes new catapults and blunderbusses, watching each 
other from the windows, each one trying to scrape money 
together to buy two weapons when his neighbor buys 
one, practicing at shooting at the mark with their families 
in the back-yard, going barefooted and hungry so as to 
pay the gun-smith’s bill, treating each other with the 
most punctilious politeness meanwhile, and in twenty long 
years never so much as shaking a fist at each other, and 
yet making greater preparations for a row than ever! 
Even in Kentucky such a comic opera would bring down 
the house. Now, imagine in such a community that one 
of these starving householders suggests a conference to 
spare himself the necessity of spending the best part of 
his income next year on bludgeons and battering-rams. 
The meeting is convened under safe conducts in a room 
bristling with bayonets and smelling of powder. Is it 
really possible that these honest gentlemen could look 
eack other in the eye with a siraight face? I doubt it, 
and if the diplomates and courtiers of Europe,—and alas, 
the statesmen and politicians of America as well,—were 
not steeped in an atmosphere of the most ridiculous 
make-believe, they too would find it easy to bring the 
whole absurd system to an end in a hearty fit of laugh- 
ter. Oh, for a little of that sense of humor which we 
think we have, and which we so sorely need !” 


Brevities. 


Mr. Thomas Willing Balch of Philadelphia we are 
glad to see has just published a new edition of the little 
book entitled ‘‘International Courts of Arbitration’, 
first published by his father Thomas Balch in 1874. The 
book which was noticed in these columns some time ago, 
gives an interesting account of the movement of opinion 
which led to the Alabama arbitrations. The publishers 
are Henry T. Coates and Co., Philadelphia. 


7 Dr. Frederic R. Marvin of Albany sends us a copy 
of a little book of his entitled ‘‘Christ Among the Cattle”, 
published by J. O. Wright and Co., New York. It 
states the argument for the immortality of animals in as 
strong a light as is probably possible. It cites the opin- 
ions of a number of eminent men—Agassiz and Whittier 
among them—who have believed in the immortality of 
animals. It is a beautiful book, in make-up, in thought 
and in spirit. 


Rabbi Hirsch of Chicago says that ‘‘triumpbant 
democracy cannot wear the helmet of the war-god. Ag- 
gression cannot be its temper. It must be a prince of 
peace. Militarism shall have no apologists and proph- 
ets among a free people. The plough, and not the 
sword, is the emblem of the people’s consecration to the 
ideals of liberty. 


Ex-President Harrison is to be the leading counsel 
of Venezuela before the Anglo-Venezuelan Arbitration 
Tribunal which is to meet in Paris this summer for the 
settlement of the Venezuela boundary question. Other- 
wise it is said that he would have been the chairman of 
the delegation to the Czar’s Conference at The Hague. 


-.. ‘*Take a hundred ruffians out of any Anglo- 
Saxon city, wash, dress, feed and arm them, and they 
will storm batteries, capture cities at the point of the 
bayonet, and die in heaps for their party; yet they are 
but ruffians.”—Jan Maclaren. 


‘ William T. Stead has published under the title, 
‘‘The United States of Europe’, his observations dur- 
ing his tour of Europe made last autumn in the interest 
of the Czar’s Conference. 


. In the March number of Education President 
Ethelbert D. Warfield, of Lafayette College, Pa., dis- 
cussed the subject of ‘‘ International Sympathy” in a 
short but strong and lucid paper. 


Out of the 180 members of the Danish Parliament 


-111 are members of the Inter-parliamentary Peace Union. 


An address to the Danish government in support of the 
Czar’s rescript has been signed by nearly 300,000 out of 
the 2,000,000 of inhabitants. 


. The annual meeting of the French International 
Arbitration Society was held on the 21st of March. The 
chief feature of the meeting was a brilliant address by 
Dr. Charles Richet of the Sorbonne in reply to recent 
strictures made by Mr. Ferdinand Brunetiére. 


. The report that the circulation of Mr. Stead’s 
Peace Crusade paper, War Against War, was forbidden 
in Russia proves to be without foundation. The Baroness 
von Suttner’s great romance, ‘* Lay Down Your Arms”’, 
also circulates without opposition in the Czar’s dominions. 


— 
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. .. The French Committee having charge of the ar- 
rangements for the Peace Congress to be held at Paris in 
1900 announce that the Congress will be held in the 
month of September, on the Exposition grounds, in the 
Palais des Congres, or building set apart for Congresses. 


... The Swedish parliament has voted 2,388,000 
crowns for the purchase of rifles, and 2,200,000 for the 
improvement of the Swedish fortifications. Thus does 
militarism continue to devour both small and great. 


° Signor Marconi, the inventor of the system of 
wireless telegraphy has succeeded in transmitting mes- 
sages across the English Channel a distance of thirty- 
two miles. The first message transmitted was sent by 
the Morse code and was published in the London Times. 


. . Of the total appropriations, $1,566,890,016, made 
in two years by the last Congress, $482,562,083 were on 
account of the war with Spain. When all counted it will 
be $500,000,000. 


Manifesto of the Czar. 
JOHN COLLINS. 
The hour has struck—its echoes wake the nations, 
Drifting unconscious on a stormy sea, 
While, far and near, its solemn, deep vibrations 
Appeal for peace through centuries yet to be. 


From frozen climes where winter reigns forever, 
From southern seas by icy winds unknown, 
Rings out the ery, “Shall aught our friendship sever, 
Parting the peoples of each distant zone ?” 


“Shall war with all its horrors devastating 
And influence malign, its power extend 

From year to year, in reckless fury wasting 
Millions of men and treasure without end ?”’ 


‘Forbid it, heaven!’’ comes up in chorus swelling, 
From fur-clad Russ and Cossack of the Don, 
From Scandinavian and Italian dwelling, 
Or lands the burning tropic sua shines on. 


From fields once drenched with blood of foes contending, 
From cities ravaged by the tide of war, 

A thrilling protest now the past is sending, 
Imploring men that it be known no more. 


Nor these alone—a cry of bitter anguish 
Or hopeless grief on every breeze is borne, 

From homes, where thousands now are doomed to languish 
And loss of friends and nearest kindred mourn. 


On Britain’s shores, from many a heart ascending, 
Prayers rise in concert to a Power on high, 

That diverse nations, all their interests blending, 
May know a common brotherhood and tie. 


Columbia, too, declares her friendly greeting, 
With voice responsive to the Czar’s appeal, 

In worn humanity’s best cause, entreating 
Peace, for the sake of every commonweal. 


Ah! may we learn from all the desolation 
Of former empires crumbled into dust, 

Naught can avail to elevate a nation 
Piacing on brutal force alone its trust. 
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Let not the myriad mingled voices crying 
For justice, love and mercy, be unheard, 
But, round the earth fraternal words be flying, 
That monarchs may to better life be stirred. 


Up then! all patriots of whatever station, 
Denounce the spirit and the aims of war, 
Till swords are sheathed and final arbitration 
Shall end its woes and confidence restore. 


So shall mankind be blest throughout the ages 
That yet may dawn upon a guilty world, 
And History show no more its blood-stained pages 
When flags of Peace are everywhere unfurled. 
Philadelphia, May, 1899, 


Annual [leeting of the American 
Peace Society. 


The seventy-first Annual Business Meeting of the 
American Peace Society met in room A., Tremont 
Temple at 2.15 p. m., May 8th. President Paine presided. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Charles G. Ames. L. 
H. Pillsbury was appointed Secretary of the meeting. 
The records of the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. Secretary Trueblood reported that all the per- 
sons chosen at the last annual meeting as officers had 
accepted their appointment. 

A number of letters were presented by the Secretary 
from members of the Society expressing their regrets at 
not being able to be present, and their continued interest 
in the work. 

On motion, the chairman appointed Wm. E. Sheldon, Dr. 
S. F. Hershey, and Rev. Wm. S. Heywood, a committee 
to bring forward names of persons to serve as oflicers of 
the Society for the coming year. 


The Treasurer’s annual report was then read. It 
showed that $5610.51 had been received during the year 
and $5250.17 paid out, leaving a balance on hand of 
$360.34. 


The assets and liabilities account showed a balance of 
$1560.00 due the Permanent Peace Fund, against which 
the Society has ten shares of railroad stock estimated at 
$1400.00, and the $360.34 in the hands of the Treasurer. 

The Auditor reported that he had examined the ac- 
counts of the Treasurer and office account of the Sec- 
retary, and found them correctly kept and vouchers for 
all money paid out. 


Secretary Trueblood presented for information the 
annual statement of the Treasurer of the Permanent 
Peace Fund showing the income received from the fund. 
He stated that the income had materially diminished, 
owing to decay of buildings, and that the Society is 
dependent for the time being on the generosity of its 
friends for funds with which to carry on its work. 

The Committee to nominate officers reported the list of 
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persons which on ballot were declared elected to the 
various positions. 

On motion, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., Mrs. Ruth H. Spray of Salida, Col., and Mrs. Geo. 
W. Bingham of Derry, N. H., were also chosen vice- 
presidents. 

The annual report of the Board of Directors was then 
read by Secretary Trueblood. 

Discussion followed which was participated in by Dr. 
S. F. Hershey, Dr. C. G. Ames, W. E. Sheldon, Rev. 
A. E. Winship, Rev. Wm. S. Heywood, President Paine, 
Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, N. T. 
Allen, L. H. Pillsbury and Secretary Trueblood. 

The report was then approved and ordered to be pub- 
lished in the ApvocaTE OF PEACE. 

The Society then adjourned at 3.50 P. M. 


Annual Report of the Directors of the 
American Peace Society. 


Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 
Society : 

The Seventy-first Annual Report of the Board of 
Directors of the American Peace Society is herewith 
respectfully submitted. 

MEETINGS AND ACTION OF THE BOARD. 


Since our appointment last year we have endeavored to 
represent and promote the cause for which the Society has 
so long labored, as well as we could with the resources at 
our command and under the peculiar difficulties and 
anxieties which the year has brought with it. We have held 
regular meetings every two months, except during the sum- 
mer vacation, and in add‘tion to the more general work of 
helping to educate the public in the principles of arbitration 
and peace we have had under careful consideration the 
important questions arising in connection with the war 
with Spain, the outbreak of hostilities in the Philippines, 
the Peace Manifesto of the Czar of Russia, etc. In con- 
nection with each of these we have taken such action as 
was demanded by our principles and as seemed expedient 
at the time. 

PERIODICALS. 

The Apvocate or Peace and the ANGEL or Peace have 
both been continued under the editorial care of the Secre- 
tary. The interest in the ApvocaTe or Peace has been 
greater than at any other time in recent years. The 
course which it has taken in reference to the momentous 
questions which have agitated the country, has not, to 
our knowledge, alienated anyone, but has won many to 
active codperation with us. The paper has been sent 
regularly, as heretofore for years, to the reading rooms 
of colleges, universities, theological schools, to many 
Y. M. C. A.’s, to public libraries, to ministers, teachers 
and other leaders of opinion, as our funds have permitted. 
The Miles White Beneficial Society of Baltimore, the 
Obadiah Brown Benevolent Fund of Providence, the 
Rhode Island Peace Society, the Peace Committee of the 
New England Friends Yearly Meeting, and a number of 
individuals in different states have made special contribu- 
tions for its circulation. 


No part of our work is more important than the educa- 
tion of the young to right methods of thinking on the 
subject of peace and the methods by which it may be 
maintained. The events of the past year show how pain- 
fully far public sentiment yet is from being what it ought 
to be on this subject. The war spirit still lives and is, we 
fear, behind much of what is given a nobler name. The 
campaign of education must be, if not undertaken anew, 
at least carried forward with greatly increased energy and 
devotion. All the members and friends of the Society in 
all parts of the land can do much by aiding in the circu- 
lation of our journal, and in other ways which lie open to 
them before their own doors. - 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Many thousands of copies of the various pamphlets, 
leaflets and reports which we keep in stock, for sale and 
free distribution, have been sent out during the year. One 
constantly encouraging feature of this work is the 
numerous calls for literature coming from the college and 
university young men and women who are studying and 
debating the subjects of arbitration, disarmament and 
universal peace. This has-been more than ordinarily the 
case the past year, the calls coming also from High 
Schools, church debating societies and working-boys’ 
clubs. The women’s clubs are becoming awakened to 
interest in the subject of international peace. We have 
assisted in supplying a number of these with literature. 

We have tried to keep on hand a good supply of the 
best peace literature, both old and new, as far as our 
limited funds have permitted. As this department of our 
work is by no means self-supporting, we are dependent 
on the generosity of the friends of the cause for its main- 
tenance. 

PUBLIC WORK. 


The president and members of the board have during 
the year, in addition to their ofticial action as a bedy, 
sought as individuals to promote in various ways the 
principles for which the Society stands. Other members 
of the Society also, in other parts of the nation, have 
done timely and effective service, especially in efforts to 
prevent the train of evils following in the wake of the 
Spanish war. The press has been used, public addresses 
given and various private efforts put forth to awaken 
interest in the cause of peace and goodwill, and to win for 
it new supporters. The Secretary, in addition to his 
editorial and office duties, which demand much time, has 
given a number of public addresses, particularly upon the 
significance of the Peace Rescript of the Czar of Russia, 
and the dangers of the growing spirit of militarism and 


_of national vainglory in many of the people of our beloved 


country. The efforts of the Secretary, of members of the 
Board, and of other members of the Society, some of 
whom in different States it would afford us peculiar 
pleasure to name, have resulted in considerably increasing 
the list of subscribers to our journal and in the addition 
of more than fifty new and valuable members to the 
Society. 
THE CZAR’S PEACE MANIFESTO. 

At our meeting in September, soon after the publica- 
tion of the now famous Rescript of the Czar of Russia, 
we took action expressing strong approval of his pro- 
posals, our profound gratitude at the step taken, and our 
desire that the most signal success might crown the effort. 


‘ 
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A message of this import was forwarded to Count Cassini, 
the Russian Ambassador at Washington, for transmission 
to the Emperor. At the same time a message was sent to 
President McKinley declaring our appreciation of the 
action taken by him in notifying the Czar that our govern- 
ment cordially sympathized with his purpose and would 
send delegates to the proposed Conference, if held. We 
also respectfully suggested to the President that it would, 
in our judgment, be appropriate and every way desirable 
for the Conference to take up the subject of a general 
system of international arbitration, and asked that the 
United States delegates might be instructed to bring the 
subject before the Conference. The President replied that 
the subject should have careful consideration. In the 
Czar’s second Circular, published in January, this is 
mentioned as one of the points to be discussed, and it is 
understood that the Commissioners appointed by our gov- 
ernment go to The Hague instructed to make a special 
effort in this direction. 
END OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 

The war with Spain, which had broken out at the time 
of our annual meeting last year, came to an end on the 
12th of August by the signing of the peace protocol pro- 
viding for a cessation of hostilities and the appointment 
of a joint Commission to decide upon the terms of peace. 
In common with all friends of humanity we rejoiced that 
the conflict, which had seemed to us so unnecessary, had 
so speedily come to an end. Our Secretary at once sent 
a message to the President expressive of the feeling of the 
members of the Society and of the hope that the problems 
left by the war might be settled in a generous Christian 
spirit which would be conducive of good feeling and peace 
in the future. 

THE TREATY OF PEACE. 

The treaty of peace with Spain was signed at Paris on 
the 10th of December, 1898. As soon as its contents 
became known, the gravest doubts were awakened in 
many minds as to the policy adopted in it by the Admin- 
istration in dealing with some of the territories wrested 
from Spain, particularly the Philippine islands. This 
policy seemed a serious infraction of the most cherished 
American political principles, as well as of justice and 
humanity. In these doubts our Board nearly unanimously 
shared. While the treaty was under consideration in the 
Senate, the subject was taken up by us, and, after earnest 
discussion at two meetings, resolutions were unanimously 
passed declaring that there is no such thing as a right of 
conquest, that the sovereignty of the United States ought 
not to be extended over any people without their free 
consent, that the proposed policy was fraught with danger 
of serious international entanglements, of war and of the 
fastening upon the nation of a great navy and army, that 
for these and other reasons the Philippine islands ought 
not to be annexed to the United States, but allowed to set 
up a government for themselves with such assistance as 
might be necessary. Time has only deepened the convic- 
tion that if a truly fraternal, unambitious policy had been 
followed, the nation might have fulfilled every international 
obligation growing out of the new situation, all its duties 
to the Filipinos themselves, and at the same time have 
avoided a peculiarly deplorable war. 

THE WAR IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Since the 5th of February, the day before the ratifica- 


tion of the peace treaty, the nation, in trying to establish 
its war-bought sovereignty over a far-away group of 
peoples, hitherto in nowise connected with its jurisdic- 
tion, finds itself in the anomalous position of bombarding 
the coast towns, laying waste the property, burning the 
villages and shooting to death thousands of the inhabi- 
tants, combatants and non-combatants, in the name of 
liberty, humanity and peace, for no other crime than 
refusing to submit, without any choice or expression of 
opinion, to the authority of a remote, to them alien, state, 
which at least all the leaders of the islands had supposed 
was helping them to attain their long coveted independence. 
Shall the friends of peace, at such a moment as this, have 
no voice of protest in the name of truth and of righteous- 
ness? 


THE GROWTH OF MILITARISM. 


War breeds war and the spirit of war. One of the most 
deplorable things in connection with the war with Spain 
and its resultant, the war in the Philippines, has been the 
increased force given to the spirit of militarism. Both at 
home and abroad the army and navy estimates have felt 
the impulse. The swift victories of the American navy, 
flashed by the wires throughout the world, have stirred 
into intenser life the old passion for exploits and glory. 
All the great nations of Europe are adding to their fleets 
or armies, or both, with a feverishness not felt in recent 
years. Whatever other influences may have operated— 
and they are many—the chief cause of this fresh emula- 
tion has been the sudden emergence of the United States, 
contrary to all her best traditions and most cherished 
policies, as a war-power. ‘Temporarily,—let us at least 
hope it may be nothing more—has she become a powerful 
agency in maintaining alive and developing the very evil 
which from her birth she has most dreaded. Granting, 
if you please, all the good that may be claimed to have 
come out of the war with Spain in wresting from her 
oppression her West India colonies, the events which we 
are passing through, the militarism which, like a plague 
of locusts, is invading the national life, have shown anew 
that war cannot be employed as an instrument for any 
cause without leaving behind it the deterioration which is 
its inevitable fruit. It becomes increasingly clear each 
year that this ancient barbarism has no proper place in 
our modern society. The nation cannot turn to it with- 
out paying the severest penalty. The good which is some- 
times thought to be unattainable without it, ought to be, 
and might be, even in the extremest cases, secured by 
other means, if governments orly had the wisdom and the 
courage to try them. 

THE UNREST OF THE NATIONS. 


The year has been peculiarly marked by unrest on the 
part of many nations. Ambition has abounded, interna- 
tional sensitiveness has been great, diplomatic daring and 
rusing have been common. Several parts of the world 
have been in imminent danger of war. The Anglo- 
Egyptian campaign for the reconquest of the Soudan, the 
bloody horrors of which have brought the blush of shame 
to multitudes of English-speaking people, accompanied by 
the aggressiveness of the French in Africa, at one time 
brought France and England to hasty war preparations 
and dangerously near to hostilities. Russia and England 
in the East have glared into each other’s eyes over their 
prey, and have pushed each other as far as they dared to 
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do, without taking the fearful risks of going to war. 
Germany, France and Italy, as well as Russia and 
England, have all found, or made opportunities to push, 
by hook or crook, their colonial ambitions in the East, 
regardless of the rights of China and of the demands of 
conscience upon professedly civilized peoples. They have, 
in spite of present makeshifts of agreement, laid the 
foundations of future contention and strife in those 
regions, the results of which are not encouraging to think 
of. Austria and Russia still frown at each other over the 
Balkan provinces. South Africa is still the scene of 
trouble, through race and national differences, through 
ambition and greed. The war which has been devastating 
Samoa seems to have been as much the result of the sel- 
fishness and unreason of the ‘‘ civilized” consuls and jus- 
tices sent out to assist the islanders in their government 
as of the barbarians themselves. South and Central 
America have had within the year, if not their usual crop 
of insurrections and civil wars, enough at any rate to 
show that there is still a great transformation to be 
wrought in the countries south of us, as well as else- 
where, before the reign of universal peace sets in. It 
must in fairness, however, be confessed that these Latin 
American states have not in recent months been the chief 
sinners, and that they may well have the privilege of 
throwing stones at their former maligners. 
THE ENCOURAGEMENTS OF THE YEAR. 


Turning to the other side of events, we find much to 
give encouragement. The forces that make for peace have 
been active, vigilant and courageous as never before on 
so great a scale. If the old spirit has abounded, the new 
has even more abounded, often where least expected. 
The past year, for more than one reason, will always 
hereafter be justly reckoned famous as the turning point 
in the history of the peace movement. The problem of the 
abolition of war has finally taken its place in the sphere 
of practical politics, from which it can never again be 
withdrawn until war is no more. 

ARBITRATION TREATY BETWEEN ITALY AND THE 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


On the 23rd of July last the first general treaty of 
arbitration ever established went into effect. The treaty 
was negotiated by the governments of Italy and the 
Argentine Republic and ratified at Rome on the above 
date. It will be seen from the text of the document, 
which was published in full in the February (1899) 
ApvocaTe oF Pracg, that the treaty is even a better one 
than that drawn by Secretary Olney and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, the failure of the Senate to ratify which was 
so sore a disappointment in both this country and Great 
Britain. Italy and Argentina thus have the honor to lead 
the procession in the march toward the greater conquests 
of peace hereafter. The treaty has made no great stir in 
the world, the noise and confusion of war heaving drawn 
attention elsewhere, but it is justly to be reckoned among 
the foremost events of the year in real and lasting 
importance. 

CASES OF ARBITRATION. 


A number of cases of disputes have been under con- 
sideration by arbitral tribunals or commissions during the 
year. Of those pending a year ago, the Bering Sea case, 
the dispute between Great Britain and Belgium, and that 
between Japan and Hawaii have been finished, the latter 
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by the absorption of Hawaii into the United States. Cases 
still under consideration are the Venezuela boundary dis- 
pute, the Delagoa Bay railway case, the Franco-Brazilian 
boundary dispute, the Denhardt claims case between 
Great Britain and Germany, the railway case between 
Great Britain and Colombia, the boundary dispute 
between Hayti and San Domingo, similar ones between 
Bolivia and Peru, and between Bolivia and Costa Rica, 
the Toga Hinterland dispute between France and Ger- 
many, the boundary dispute between Chile and Argentina, 
and a similar one between Great Britain and Brazil. The 
two latter are new cases. In addition to these, a joint 
commission, composed of most eminent jurists and states- 
men, has had under consideration all the outstanding dif- 
ferences between the United States and Canada. After 
many months of laborious service, the commission has 
adjourned without being able to reach an agreement on 
some of the more important differences, but there is reason 
to believe that ways will yet be found by which all the 
matters under discussion may be adjusted. The serious 
trouble between France and England over the Fashoda 
affair, which at one time led to hurried war preparations on 
the part of both nations, has been, we are happy to say, 
by an addition to the Niger Convention, adjusted in such 
a way as not only to remove danger for the present, but 
also to lessen friction in the future. The commission 
appointed by the two governments will, it is hoped, in the 
near future be able satisfactorily to arrange all the serious 
differences between the two nations. 

These cases, not only by their number, but also by 
their importance, show that steady and not very slow 
progress is being made in the application of the principles 
of justice and forbearance in the relations of nations to 
each other. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION. 

The subject of an Anglo-American treaty of arbitration 
has not been lost sight of, though no further official steps 
have been taken towards its consummation. Many leading 
men and organizations in both countries have from time 
to time during the year urged that the time is most favora- 
ble and that such a treaty be not longer delayed. Presi- 
dent Paine made a special visit to Secretary Hay to urge 
the re-opening of negotiations. But in spite of the fact 
that there has been so much talk of better feeling between 
the two nations, no step has been taken by the govern- 
ments, so far as we know, to revive the subject. Nor is 
any likely to be taken until it is seen what the result of 
the Conference at The Hague is likely to be. 

The talk of an offensive and defensive Anglo-American 
alliance, growing out of the political events of the year, 
has nearly died away, and we hope and expect that it will 
not be revived. An Anglo-American permanent peace 
convention, which would attract and inspire other nations, 
is in every way desirable and imperative ; but an alliance 
of force, against the world, would be repulsive, and 
unworthy of any nations inspired by Christian ideals and 
speaking the English or any other tongue. 

THE WORK OF THE PEACE SOCIETIES. 


The peace societies, which have steadliy increased, even 
the past year, until there are now more than four hundred 
of them, have carried on a vigorous propaganda during 
the year. The unfortunate wars and threats of war which 
have occurred, instead of discouraging them and render- 
ing them faithless to their principles, have only stimu- 
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lated them to more heroic efforts for the attainment of 
their purposes. In season and out of season they have 
pressed the claims of their principles and lifted their pro- 
test against the violation of justice, humanity and brother- 
hood committed by war and the monstrous, ever-growing 
preparations for war. The unexpected support brought 
to their cause by the Peace Rescript of the Czar of Russia 
has given the whole movement a vast increase of strength 
and of confidence, and a new standing before the world. To 
the peace societies in Europe especially, which have 
struggled most heroically against both neglect and con- 
tempt, has the Czar’s Irenicon been like a pentacostal 
inspiration from heaven. Henceforth the societies, having 
now for three quarters of a century uttered their prophetic 
voice in the midst of a gainsaying world, though there 
will yet be difficulties and delays, have a right to believe 
that their cause is on the eve of victory. ‘The times are 
ripening fast, and universal peace is no longer a dim and 
distant vision. 
THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE BUREAU. 


The International Peace Bureau, whose seat is at Berne, 
Switzerland, bas continued to render most efficient service, 
through the Correspondence- Bi-mensuelle, in keeping the 
societies informed of one another’s work, and in bringing 
their united influence quickly to bear in times of excite- 
ment and threat of war. The Bureau is gradually collect- 
ing and classifying all the literature of the peace movement, 
and already has a library of very great value. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BUREAU AT TURIN. 


Because of the outbreak of the Spanish-American war, 
and for other reasons, both the annual Peace Congress 
and the Interparliamentary Peace Conference which were 
to have been held last autumn at Lisbon, were given up. 
A special effort was therefore made to render the annual 
meeting of the Society of the Peace Bureau of as much 
importance as possible. It was held at Turin, Italy, one 
of the cities which had bid strongly for the annual meet- 
ing of the Peace Congress, and the occasion was the more 
noteworthy as it was the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Count Sclopis, the President of the Geneva Arbi- 
tration Tribunal. Many of the leading peace workers of 
Europe were present, and the meetings held in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Bureau were most enthusi- 
astic and useful, the interest being greatly heightened by 
the then recent issuance of the Czar’s manifesto, which 
naturally became the chief subject of discussion. 

THE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


As an agency for promoting international arbitration, 
and through that the ultimate peace of the world, the 
Mohonk Conference, created and sustained by Mr. Albert 
K. Smiley, is unsurpassed in its usefulness. The fourth 
annual meeting was held the first week in June last, soon 
after the breaking out of the Spanish war. The Confer- 
ence, at Mr. Smiley’s wish, excluded the war from its dis- 
cussions. Notwithstanding the limitations thus imposed, 
the discussions were full of life and power, and the Con- 
ference, which was attended by about one hundred and 
twenty-five persons, proved to be one of the most success- 
ful in the series. 

Our Secretary attended the Conference, took part in the 
discussions and served as a member of the Business Com- 
mittee. Other members of our Society also participated 
in the deliberations. Ten thousand copies of the steno- 


graphic report, edited by our Secretary, were printed and 
have been widely circulated. The Conference was pre- 
sided over, with great ability, by Col. George E. Waring, 
Jr., whose recent untimely death was not the least of the 
misfortunes to the country growing out of the war with 
Spain. 

PEACE SUNDAY. 

The Sunday before Christmas was again observed as 
Peace Sunday. The observance of the day in England 
was more general than ever before, owing to the special 
efforts put forth in its behalf by the London Peace Society. 
More continental churches also kept it than in any previous 
year since its institution in 1890. In this country, while 
the day was regarded by a few pulpits, as in other years, 
there has never been anything like the recognition of it, 
or of the cause which it represents, that the supreme im- 
portance of the subject demands. In Jast December there 
was less than usual, for reasons which it is painful to have 
to recall. The Christian pulpit is always remiss in its 
duty when it fails to make prominent the great principles 
of peace taught and lived by Jesus Christ. It is something 
more than remiss when it turns to the advocacy of princi- 
ples and policies which lead directly to war. 

THE PEACE CRUSADE. 


In the line of peace work, the most remarkable phe- 
nomenon of the year, next to the Manifesto which called 
it out, has been the Peace Crusade. Originating in 
England, where, supported by prominent men of all 
classes, creeds and parties, it developed into a popular 
demonstration of proportions hitherto almost unknown, it 
spread to many parts of continental Europe. It has con- 
siderably stirred our own country in spite of the pre- 
occupation of the public mind by the events growing out 
of the Spanish war. The events of the Crusade, with its 
numberless meetings, its great sheet, War against War, 
and its lesser sheets in other parts, are so recent as to 
need no comment. Coming at a time when it has had to 
encounter strong waves of war excitement and peculiar 
obstacles from national vanity and international friction, 
it has afforded unmistakable proof of the rapidly growing 
and deepening interest of the civilized world in universal 
and perpetual peace and the means by which it may be 
attained. 

THE COMING CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE. 

As the Peace Manifesto of the Czar of Russia, alluded 
to already, is to be ranked amongst the greatest political 
documents, possibly as the supreme political document of 
this century and of all the centuries, so the Conference 
which is to meet at The Hague on the 18th inst., to dis- 
cuss measures by which general peace may te attained 
and the nations relieved of the crushing burdens of the 
great armaments which are fast ruining them materially 
and morally, will be, in its purpose and in the scope of its 
national representation, the most important assemblage of 
men of state ever convened. We shall hope and pray 
that the results attained may be in some degree com- 
mensurate with the high aims which have called the Con- 
ference into existence. Our hopes are supported by the 
character and political position of the Czar, by the 
prompt and serious interest shown by all the governments 
which are to participate, by the eminence and conscien- 
tious intelligence of the delegates, who have been appointed, 
by the large and growing public interest in the meeting, 
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by the demands of the general conscience of the civilized 
world, and by the absolute necessity of speedy relief from 
the direful situation into which the nations have allowed 
militarism to bring them. However meager the immediate 
results of the deliberations may be, the mere fact of the 
meeting of such a Conference is an omen of the brightest 
promise. 
THE FUTURE OF OUR WORK. 

There is still an immense and difficult work before our 
Society, and those of like purpose in this and other 
countries. But many of the great movements of our time 
are wiih us, and the friends of peace may hereafter labor 
with larger and stronger hopes of early success than they 
have ever done before. The scourge of militarism has 
become so great and tyrannous that it must soon perish 
of its own madness. The dream of peace has become the 
waking purpose of peoples and rulers. The progress of 
events which are rapidly converting the whole earth into 
one brotherhood bids us patiently wait for the full day 
whose dawn is already so radiant, and in the meantime to 
do what we can to hasten its coming. 

With devout thanks to God for his blessing during the 
year, we respectfully submit this report. 


On behalf of the Board of Directors, 
Benyamin F. Truesioop, 


Boston, May 8, 1899. Secretary. 


ilitarism—The Enemy of Civilization. 
BY REV. JOSEPH MAY. 


‘* They that take the sword, shall perish by the sword.’’ 
—Mar. xxvi: 52 

A fact, lately reported, in two lines, by the newspa- 
pers, has really a grave significance. It is this: the 
President having to commission, in our new-made army, 
one or two hundred oflicers of the lower grades, there 
were received, at the War Department, within a few days, 
sixty thousand applications for appointment to those 
positions. 

I beg you to carry this fact in your minds, and reflect 
upon all that it means. It means first, that, in our coun- 
try which ought to be so prosperous,—and perhaps 
seems to be so,—sixty thousand young men, of such 
age, social relations, intelligence and education as would 
fit them to become lieutenants are so loosely related to 
the active world as to need and be tempted to seek 
occupation in the trade of war. This is serious enough, 
as a token of the times, from the business point of view. 

But, what is far worse in my eyes,—a thing every lover 
of his country, and especially every true lover of the 
democratic principle, must deplore,—it is a peculiar token 
of the recrudescence of the war-spirit, the awakening of 
the military instinct among our people. 

It is one thing for citizens, fired by patriotism, to come 
forward, at the call of government, to support it in the 
actual exigency of even a bad war. It is another, that 
the orderly profession of arms should begin to allure the 
ambition of our youth; that militarism should become 
an established factor in the characters and lives of our 
population. 

When, at the outset of the secession movement, nearly 
forty years ago, the manhood of the country, aroused by 
the peril of our Constitution, gathered in immeasurable 


volume and poured itself out, a living flood, to quench 
the fires of disunion, there was no prevailing element of 
military ardor in the men’s enthusiasm. The spirit of 
military ambition was conspicuously deficient in our 
volunteers. When the war was over, the great armies of 
the North melted back into civil life instantly, as if 
rejoiced to be set free from a hateful service. The nation 
returned to the ways of peace, breathing freely from its 
long and unaccustomed strain. Our standing army was 
not materially increased. The whole terrible experience, 
heroic from a military point of view, had been so essen- 
tially civic in its quality, that it confirmed, encouragingly, 
the conviction of our being a radically peace-loving 
community. 

Yet, not the most justifiable war,—and in civilized times 
it is hardly possible that any war should be justifiable,— 
not any war waged for the most genuine and defensible 
ends, can be waged without serious moral evils resulting. 
The thorough unselfishness of spirit in the war for the 
Union, its elevated motive, the presence in our armies of 
such a large proportion of high-minded, educated men, 
defended us measurably—even greatly,—from such evils. 
But they were there. And the worst of them has mani- 
fested itself during this last year—namely the implanting 
in our citizens of the war-spirit, the development of 
militarism. 

I confess I was astonished, as I was deeply chagrined, 
by the way in which our population responded to the 
call of the Spanish War. I have not changed, in the 
least, my judgment of that event, as expressed to you 
just before its outbreak. I hold it to have been as super- 
fluous, and for that reason alone, as unjustifiable and 
wicked, as it was prematurely brought on and blunderingly 
mauvaged. In its motiveand inception, it was a politician’s 
expedient, to which, with unsurpassed adroitness, the men 
whose interests it was to serve, gathered the forces, ever 
so ready in our coummunity, of the humanitarian senti- 
ment. The sentiment of philanthropy certainly con- 
tinued the dominant one in the minds of our people. But 
it was far from being the only one which was evoked, and 
the readiness with which we accepted war; the eagerness 
of so large a portion of the people for it; the alacrity 
of our young men to engage in it, the popular enthusiasm 
over our victories ; the idealization of the men who have 
led in our successes, have been painfully significant of the 
presence among us of the war-spirit, to a degree which 
gives me, at least, very anxious forebodings for our repub- 
lican experiment. 

Our political corruptions are enough to discourage any 
but the stoutest optimistic heart. If we are to add to 


- these evils, the development of militarism, our national 


future becomes distinctly precarious. If our enormous 
power as a people is to be directed by the genius of warfare, 
it is impossible to foresee the complications into which we 
shall be led among the nations, or their disastrous con- 
sequences, material and political as well as moral, to our- 
selves. 

The word I am using—wmilitarism—is new. It has 
arisen under the exigencies of modern days to formulate 
the idea of the enormous extent, and the terrible, scien- 
tific orderliness of the preparations for warfare now exist- 
ing among the great nations. It implies the organization, 
as seen in Europe, of whole populations into standing 
armies, always ready for service. 
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But the thing is only new in its proportions, its elabo- 
rateness and the terrible instruments it commands; and 
the underlying principle is as old as human nature. It 
goes back beyond the period of our humanity, to that in 
which men were still only brutes. It is the principle of 
self-assertion, in its highest form, supported by the enor- 
mous material power of great peoples, and directed to 
utilize all the gains of science and civilization in the in- 
terest of brute-force. 

Militarism is the orderly expression, in forms now 
methodical and costly beyond description, of the principle 
formulated in the ancient and infidel maxim, ‘‘Might 
makes right.” It organizes the animal propensity, so 
soon as there arises any conflict of interest, to resort, not 
to rational processes of mutual consideration and concilia- 
tion but to physical strife. It invests the heroes of force 
with a lustre which the men of intellect, of religion, of art, 
of benevolence, cannot attain. It blinds the eyes of the 
people to their true interests. Under its influence, men 
discredit the principles which have been dear and which 
are most highly essential to their welfare—as we are seeing 
to-day among our own people. The spirit of conquest 
aroused among us, flouts to-day the axioms of our im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence. 

How can this be so, my friends? How can a popula- 
tion of quiet people, pursuing the avocations out of which 
their comfort and welfare are procured, be excited to the 
terrible excesses of war’s pecuniary extravagance, of 
cruelty mutually inflicted by combatants utterly unknown 
to each other, to the rage of battle, to murder, incendiarism 
and rapine? 

It is perfectly plain, how. It is simply because in our 
race, still imperfectly advanced in a true and high civiliza- 
tion, there lingers, below our culture, below our morality, 
below our religion, the element of barbarism, the quality 
of the brute. Within the limits of orderly communities, 
in the relations of individuals, this element of our nature 
has been taught restraint. Society has been possible be- 
cause, at length, the assertion of the brute in the re- 
lations of life has been found incompatible with the 
orderly, decent and happy life which communities have 
resolved to maintain, and they will no longer tolerate it 
that individuals should vindicate even their clearest rights 
by physical force. The majority simply will not permit 
citizens who disagree to fall to fighting in our streets. If 
two of you have a cause of dissension, no longer may 
you saddle your horses, and with armor and arms, meet 
each other, backed by your retainers, in such contests as 
were habitual in feudal times. Civilized societies ordain 
laws, provide courts of justice, and absolutely insist on 
peace among their members. The brute exists in us 
all. Passion exists in the most refined, as a rudiment of 
feeling. But so far has civilization advanced, the lower 
propensities are restrained to the point of practical non- 
existence. On the borders of civilized lands,—in Arizona 
and New Mexico—private warfare is still practiced. Our 
Southern fellow-citizens defy law and cruelly murder de- 
fenceless accused persons—at least those of a different 
color. Occasionally, a riot breaks out in more polished 
communities, in which classes of men, more brutal than 
the rest, fora moment assert themselves and fling them- 
selves against the forces of order and‘government. But, 
effectively, in private relations, the brutality which was 
rampant in barbarous periods, and which controlled all in 


the still earlier times of savagery, is conquered and as 
an overt fact, extirpated. 

But, as between peoples, over which a common law 
has not yet extended itself, authoritatively, the same 
citizens who will not tolerate brutalism among them- 
selves, still uphold brute-force as a justifiable principle 
of mutual behavior and means of adjusting their differ- 
ences. They rejoice in its horrible deeds. They invoke 
it enthusiastically. The principle underlying international 
war is exactly the same as that of the duel or the street 
fight. But it is still possible to glorify it, and for civilized 
men to practice it at the end of the nineteenth century 
of Christianity. 

This, I say, is simply due to the survival of barbarism 
in civilized times and peoples. It marks the limit of all 
that religion, science, culture have so far been able to do 
in lifting men above the brute to the nature and condition 
of children of God. 

I am not saying that it is yet possible to abandon all re- 
sort to force in maintaining the institutions of men, and the 
good order of communities. So long as there linger bar- 
barous elements in a community, and criminal individuals 
and classes ready to break the peace of civilized society, so 
long some orderly force will be required, as in cities we 
maintain the police. Perhaps the day, even of warfare, is 
not wholly past, although I believe it never need be 
necessary now, if any nation will on its own part fixedly 
maintain justice, manifest consideration and persevere 
in a self-controlled policy of internal civilization. Would 
all the civilized nations together, abandoning selfish greed, 
devote themselves, severally, to the real interests of their 
peoples, it would never occur again. What I am saying 
implies that, however it should occur, it would still 
exhibit the deficiency of the world’s civilization. War 
is the device of the barbarous period of social progress. 
If practiced by civilized peoples, in some crucial exigency, 
it should still be deemed like capital punishment, a horri- 
ble and tragic thing, not to be glorified in, but penitentially 
to be lamented before Almighty God. What militarism 
does is to entrench this barbarism as a permanent fact in 
civilization ; to gild it over so that its brutality is not 
clearly seen by civilized eyes. And this is the compre- 
hensive evil of militarism. It makes it, at this moment, the 
most effective foe of human progress, the most dificult 
obstacle in the way of advancing civilization. 

The actual facts of warfare are forever horrible. I once 
saw a series of photographs taken after the battles of the 
Civil War, so shocking in their realistic presentation of the 
scenes of carnage that they were never deemed fit for 
publication. The French government prohibited the 
circulation of the novels of Erckmann-Chatrian, as the 
Russians did the pictures of one of their greatest painters, 
because they would tend to discourage enlistment. They 
told the truth too plainly. If we could see the effects 
of the hideous volleys which our brothers and friends are 
now engaged in pouring in upon the half-naked bodies 
of the Filipinos, we should doubtless be revolted beyond 
measure, and loudly demand that such brutalities should 
cease. One could hope that the sufferings of our men in 
the miserable Cuban campaign might, at least, have this 
recompense, that the brutalism, the moral vulgarity, of 
such a means of settling disputes, still more of enforcing 
righteousness, might forever be imprinted on our national 
consciousness. 
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But, alas, I fear—so powerful is the barbaric strain 
which lingers in civilized men,—that these things seem to 
have, as yet, no appreciable effect in quelling the war- 
spirit and dissipating the illusions of a false glory. 

Of course, we must remark that, in all ages, and still 
what goes far to obscure the evil and wickedness of the 
war method is that, in individual combatants, while it un- 
questionably brutalizes, hardens, coarsens men, and makes 
them cruel and indifferent to suffering, it also evokes, in 
limited measure, some noble qualities. If you have any 
doubt as to the former class of effects, it would suffice to 
read of the campaigns of Alva in the Netherlands, or 
Tilly in the Palatinate, or of the armiesof the French Re- 
public, or of the English in India, or of the petty 
but savage wars by which we have exterminated the 
aborigines of this country. Yet, especially in mod- 
ern days, heroism, self-sacrifice, endurance, moral as 
well as physical courage, generosity, with intellectual 
alertness, strategic skill, discipline and the power over men 
—these and other fine qualities are developed wherever 
men unselfishly accept the function of the soldier. If the 
motive of the war be elevated, as it was in our Civil War, 
as among our population it became last year, even com- 
munities are exalted by their sacrifices and measurably 
defended from the evil moral effects of wars. 

But these facts do not touch the question of the actual 
character of warfare in itself. It remains a brute expe- 
dient wholly inconsistent with civilization, as it is with 
religion and morality. It violates all the prince ples of 
Christian ethics, as it offends against the refinement which 
is the last grace of civilized progress. In calling in the 
methods of barbarism to assist its exigencies, civilization 
imperils all the bulwarks it has erected for its own de- 
fense. But the achievements of civilization are too dearly 
purchased to be risked by the voluntary return of com- 
munities to barbarous ways. It is dangerous to treat the 
domesticated beast to blood. And no bad lesson is more 
readily learned by nations than that of military ambition. 
Hence it is that the recrudescence of militarism is, for 
our country, a fact so portentous. Militarism makes the 
war-method the established fact of civilized order. It is 
warfare made chronic, with all its demoralizing effects. 
See what it does in Germany and France! Those nations 
are living in the atmosphere of war and its passions. 
All their ideals are colored by it. The Emperor of Ger- 
many seems the god Thor incarnate. The population 
is a vast machine of destruction, ever ready, and each 
citizen is deeply permeated with the sentiments which 
belong to his trade as soldier. In France, the apotheosis 
of the army leads to the utter annihilation of justice, as 
has lately been shown. The war-spirit, the hatred of 
Germany which it sustains by making revenge a feasible 
hope, is utterly corrupting that nation, and hastening it 
on the downward path which Spain has trodden to the end. 

If we, in America, my friends, cannot check the up- 
rising of this spirit of militarism, if we cannot resist the 
development of militarism in our institutions, our civiliza- 
tion will receive such a check as it defies forethought to 
imagine. It is working, at this moment, as a gangrene 
on the hearts of our people. And yet we see but the be- 
ginning. The tissue of events, which have brought us to 
where we are, are lamentable. They have seemed like a 
terrible accident,—if such a term might be used in a 
world where all is providential. And they are providen- 


tial, because they are the natural result of false steps, in- 
considerately taken, under the leadership of unprincipled 
statesmen and the hasty and mistaken impulse of incon- 
siderate philanthrophy. But we ought, with vision 
clarified by the terrible incongruity of our present course 
as a nation, now and daily to be lifting up our voices at 
the things we are doing, against the complications into 
which we are hastening, and above all against the tenden- 
cies we are fostering in our national life. 

In a republic, militarism is the most dangerous of in- 
fluences. Its whole spirit is antagonistic to the 
personal independence of character which is the noble 
fruit of free institutions, and is congenial with that sub- 
ordination of peoples to governing classes, and to a sin- 
gle head, which belong to monarchies. And, historically, 
militarism has, in republics, always tended to imperialism, 
and again and again brought about the ruin of the repub- 
lican experiment. The exigencies of warfare are sure to 
call for that efficiency which is found in the absolute 
domination of a single head. In republican times, when 
war pressed hard with the Romans, they chose a dictator. 
At length they submitted to an emperor. So has France 
done twice within, to so speak, our memory. If we 
should become a military republic, one of two things 
would assuredly result—imperialism, or the breaking up 
of our nation into disunited and antagonistic States. 

I entreat you not to regard these warnings as chimeri- 
cal. Cassandra was rejected, but she had told the truth. 
They bring up the last and worst possibility; one I 
ardently hope and firmly trust will be averted by the 
recovery of a saner mood among our people, and the 
reassertion of their wiser and nobler instincts. But 
national decline and extinction have been the recurring 
phenomena of human history. The earth is strewn with 
the wrecks of great nations, which perished through the 
decay of the virtues which had been their strength. 
Assyria, Egypt, Rome—where are they? ‘To what has 
Spain, once the great power of Europe, been reduced! 
The decline of France becomes an ominous present fact, 
which chills the hearts of her true patriots. That we are 
becoming permeated with the virus of forces inimical to 
the health and vigor of our nation is so clear that our 
pressing question, at this moment, seems to be whether 
our national constitution has vitality to endure the strain. 
Add to what we are actually suffering, the immense 
influence of the morbid forces of militarism, and it is 
no idle or pessimistic fear that holds up to us the vision 
of national decay. 

But, apart from such anxieties as these, as to events 
which, at the worst, we might hope should still be distant, 
it is sufficient to see clearly the present inconsistency of 
militarism with the generous spirit of democracy, and the 
immediate practical and moral evils of which it is the 
source. If you will reflect upon it, as it is now organ- 
ized in Europe, you will see that it is, literally, as I have 
called it, the one great foe of progressing civilization. 

It is such merely from its enormous, its bewildering 
costliness. A few years ago I spoke to you on this 
particular theme—the terrible waste of war. Little did 
we think, then, that, carrying still the immense burthen 
of pensions, inherited from our great civil struggle, we 
should presently be plunged into such expenditures as 
those of the last year have been, and those we are now 
incurring. The amount of money actually appropriated 
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by our last Congress, for expenses growing out of the 
Spanish war, was over $482,000,000. Indirectly, the cost 
was vastly more than even this gigantic sum. Including 
new pensions, contracts for new ships, and the campaign 
(if we may so dignify our ignoble raids) in the Philip- 
pines, it is, probably, already near a thousand millions! 
The imagination is baffled in the attempt to figure to 
itself such sums. Where are they to come from, my 
friends? Let me illustrate my point of to-day by saying 
—from the resources of civilization. The cost of mili- 
tarism is the tax which civilization pays to barbarism. 
A single war-ship costs, to build and maintain it in com- 
mission (think of it, my friends), as much as a well- 
equipped university! All that is annually spent on 
libraries, art-institutions, for refined pleasures, even for 
public-school education, would be swallowed up by a few 
days of warfare; even consumed by the preparations, or 
for the results of warfare. The schools of this State 
have latterly cost five and a half millions annually, 
although thirty thousand children in this city are deprived 
of their privilege for the want of school houses, and our 
Governor declares that the estimates must be reduced. 
Five and a half millions of dollars would scarcely build 
and equip two first-class ships of war. 

I can but refer, now, to the sums which all the great 
European nations spend on this relic of barbarism. ‘They 
were formerly inconceivable to us, as burthens to which 
intelligent communities would submit, and_ irrational 
beyond description. Let not familiarity with such figures 
in our own estimates lead us to an acquiescence in such 
profligate waste. Remember, friends, it is these bar- 


. barous expenditures that keep the private citizens of 


European nations poor. It has been expressed in the 
saying that the war-system puts a soldier on the back of 
every civilian. Beautiful, fertile Italy is actually bankrupt 
as a nation; the people are individually impoverished by 
her military expenses. Even rich and prudent England 
at last encounters a deficit. 

While such extravagances—all, the needless tax of bar- 
barism on civilization—go on, civilization must halt. The 
comfort of homes, the conveniences of civic life, educa- 
tion, art, all that goes to procure that happy thing, civic 
prosperity, must needs be restricted. The people of 
Europe give up their earnings and pinch themselves as to 
the necessities of life, that they may make these costly 
offerings to the Moloch of war. To all this, we have to 
add the diversion of the mental and moral energies of a 
people from the ennobling arts of peace with all their 
fruits of comfort and happiness, and the disastrous inter- 
ruptions to the educational and business careers of indi- 
vidual men compelled, on the threshold of active life, to 
leave their homes and occupations and serve their terms 
in the armies. I have repeatedly met men whose careers 
as scholars or business men had been radically checked 
and thwarted so. In a word, like a vampire, militarism 
sucks the life-blood of the European peoples. So it will 
do ours, if we foolishly let it. I say, again, militarism is 
the one great present obstacle to the progress of civilization. 
It consumes the means needed for civilization. 

But it is still worse as a moral influence hostile to civil- 
ized progress. As it exists in Europe, it deeply distorts 
and taints personal character. It holds up thoroughly 
false ideals of personal and national greatness. The very 
virtues which it fosters (and such there are, and I have 
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always done justice to them, in speaking of the military 
character) go out towards a false aim, the general effect 
of which is a hardening of spirit, a brutalizing of the 
feelings, very evident in the characters of European men 
in respect to the finer relations of life. The contemptuous 
attitude of the military towards the civil class in Germany 
is a sufficient illustration here. The persistence of the 
duel in Europe is another. The licentious vice which 
accompanies militarism as a congenial fact, due to the 
unnatural status of the soldiery isolated from domestic 
life in the full warmth of youthful manhood, is another. 
A recent writer delares that, in this respect, a French 
barracks is a ‘‘hell upon earth.”” It was publicly declared, 
at a meeting in this city, by one who seemed to have 
studied the facts, that the worst part of the disease which 
decimated our soldiery last summer and sent home those 
thousands of miserable physical wrecks, was due to the 
vices into which they had been led. 

But, in their whole essence, the spirit and system of 
militarism are, as I have said, peculiarly inconsistent 
with republicanism. Militarism debases the human indi- 
vidual to an animated machine. I hate to see our young 
men wearing the uniforms which, picturesque as they may 
be, are tokens of the impairment of that individualism 
which is the noble fruit of a true democratic order. It 
galls me to hear bodies of our fellow citizens, freemen of 
a great republic, spoken of as ‘‘troops.”” So many mus- 
kets, so many cannon, so many horses, so many men—a 
mass of barbarous, death-dealing material for the general 
to employ against a similar mass, collected from some 
other nation! The whole thing, my friends, is degrading ; 
as inconsistent with civilization as it is with Christianity. 
It is as vulgar as it is wicked. 


The logic of militarism is, I repeat,—might makes 
right. It is the violent, arrogant, self-willed method 
employed by nations to enforce their ends instead of 
securing them by reason, mutual conference and concilia- 
tion, in the spirit of justice and law. The possibility of 
it is a dangerous temptation. There is no falser dictum 
than that which the great Washington unhappily re-echoed 
—‘‘in time of peace prepare for war.” Far wiser and 
truer to the facts of history was that saying of Jesus, 
‘¢ They that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 
The ages bear witness to its truth. The expectation and 
preparation for war breed war. The maintenance of the 
provision for war fosters the war-spirit and makes nations 
ready to assert their claims by barbarous force, instead of 
by orderly adjudication. I remarked how, in civilized 
lands, we have repressed and nearly extirpated all recourse 
to violence between individuals in their disputes. Orderly 
adjudication of these is now a fixed fact—it is one of the 
great triumphs of civilization. We must press for the 
establishment of international courts, with the confident 
assurance that when they are provided, the disposition to 
resort to force for the settlement of international! disputes 
will speedily abate. I cherish an ardent hope both that 
such courts will be established and that they will serve 
rapidly to curtail the influence of the war-spirit, the prac- 
tice of warfare and the extension of militarism. Nations 
will be ashamed to confess that they dare not entrust 
their causes of dispute to such adjudication. The verdicts 
of such courts will become the sufficient corrective and 
assuagement of the false pride which now impels them to 
refuse justice lest concession should imply weakness. If 
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the populations become, as I think they must become, 
restive under the awful cost of militarism, the popular 
demand will require that appeals should be to the courts 
and not to the senseless ordeal of battles. ‘ 

What could be more irrational for the settlement of a 
dispute, than that two nations should choose masses of 
the most precious thing they have—their young manhood 
—and hurl them against each other, like so much timber 
or metal, till the mere physical issue should incline this 
way or that! A profound immorality underlies the whole 
method. Might cannot make right. If force is ever to 
be invoked to maintain right, it can only rightly be used 
when all just moral methods have been exhausted. 

It was a nobly prophetic word, uttered by one of our 
preachers very lately—‘‘ There is no such thing as a right 
of conquest. Mere conquest confers no right whatsoever.” 
When we weary, friends, of our inhuman massacre of the 
Filipinos, the obligation of justice towards a people over 
whom it is not possible that we should acquire by pur- 
chase, or force, any right to rule, will remain the same as 
ever. The only formula for our dealings with them will 
be the Golden Rule. We must apply to them the princi- 
ples of 1776. 

Right makes might—right makes might. The strength 
and security of nations rest in their allegiance to the 
truth, to every highest ideal and law which they discover. 
This, which is the teaching of religion, is equally the 
verdict of history. The progress of civilization has 
actually consisted, as I have shown you here before, in 
the gradual ascendency in communities of the unselfish 
virtues. Its key-note is the third Beatitude. Let us open 


‘our eyes, and, seeing the danger to which our nation is 


now perilously exposed, use all our influence to bar the 
extension among us of the war-spirit, and to resist the 
system of militarism. 


The Best of All Banners. 


BY F. P. WILLIAMS, 


I have seen the most wonderful vision that ever was 
shown unto men; 

Oh, what joy it would give me to know that my eyes 
may behold it again— 

And that some glad morn I shall waken to welcome 
the advent of day, 

In a world where such things are abiding—not dream- 
like and passing away. 


In the vision there was a great nation whose sons were 
called free men and brave— 

They had humbled the haughty usurper—uplifted the 
suppliant slave— 

And men looked to that nation for guidance, all 
through the broad, civilized world; 

Eyes grew brighter and heart-throbbings quickened, 
wherever her flag was unfurled. 


Not by words had she won her great glory, but 
wrought it by fiery deed. 

She bowed down to a “Lord, God of battles’”—her 
sons had adopted this creed : 

Men should ceaselessly fight against evil, though they 
cover the earth with the dead. : 

And the stripes on the flag of that nation were red, 
like the blood she had shed. 


While I pondered these matters and marveled, there 
came o’er the vision a change; 


A man had arisen—a teacher—whose tongue uttered 
sentiments strange, 

For he spoke of a courage far higher than ever that 
nation had found; 

He denied that her children were freemen, he said 
they were shackled and bound. 


He declared that the God whom they worshiped was 
not that Great Father above, 

Who commandeth all men to obey him by dwelling in 
brotherly love— 

But that as the creatures of darkness, by angels on 
high they were known; 

And he spoke of their idolized flag as an emblem of 
Satan’s black throne. 


Then he looked at their threatening bastions—their 
cannon’s forbidding array— 

And their menacing, steel-covered vessels on ocean 
and river and bay; 

“The sweet peace that surpasseth all knowledge—oh, 
what do ye care for it, here ! 

“The peace that ye offer—what is it? The peace 
that’s begotten of fear.” 


So spake the new-risen apostle—“Dismantle your 
glowering walls! 

“In the Name of the Meek One, I charge you. Repent 
ye! ’tis Jesus who calls ; 

“Lo! the Wonderful Counsellor speaketh—all knowl- 
edge of warfare must cease ; 

“In the place of your battle-stained banner lift up the 
white emblem of peace.” 


They assailed him with horrified voices, they ap- 
proached him with wrathful cries— 

‘‘What! lower the best of all banners? Tie villain 
who ventures it, dies! 

“Like a dog—like a viper—a traitor—he perishes 
quick, where he stands!” 

Then they fell on the daring apostle —they seized him 
with patriot hands— 


And they thrust him away from among them. JDesert- 
ed he wandered—alone— 

Like that One in Gethsemane’s darkness, whose prayer 
and whose agonized groan 

Were unheard, save by heavenly spirits appointed to 
watch over man; 

True believers in peace are as outcasts ; God wills 
it—He makes it His plan— 


Yet their true hearts are fixed and unchanging—they 
sacrifice friendship and more; 

Their fortunes and lives they count worthless—nor 
can the promoters of war 

Lay down more for their blood-crimsoned banners 
than is pledged to the flag pure and white ; 

The deepest and truest devotion is shown by the 
children of light. 


And now there was quick preparation, the land was 
convulsed with alarms ; 

The nation was hot to give battle—her sons she was 
calling to arms, 

She was threatened by stealthy assassins—a blow at 
her life had been sped— 

And she called to her children for vengeance; the 
blood of her foes must be shed. 


But the man without comrade or country—the friend 
of true peace, once again 

Was upraising his voice, loud and fearless: ‘Oh, 
nation of traitorous men— 
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“When your armies press forward to battle—when 
your weapons rend quivering flesh— 

“Lo, ’tis written in heaven against you, ye murder 
Christ Jesus afresh. 


“Why else was our dear Lord incarnate—why else 
was His wonderful birth— 

“But that men should become loving brethren ? but 
that peace should prevail upon earth ? 

“For what did He die in such torture, save the cause 
of goodwill among men ? 

“Oh, will not that torture suffice you? Oh, why. 
would you slay Him again! 


“Far better for you in the Judgment it ye lay down 
your lives in His cause ; 

“See! On high I lift up His white standard; for- 
sake the flag crimsoned in wars, 

“And gather, with me as your leader, beneath this 
pure emblem of peace ; 

“So shall we draw near to the Master—our spirits 
gain happy release.” 


And behold! as he pleads comes a marvel; he has 
touched on an answering chord— 

Men are heeding his words, men are turning, men are 
throwing down rifle and sword 

And assembling beneath the white banner. At last 
the peace army is born— 

To the shame and the lasting confusion of ministers 
false and forsworn 


Who libel an All-loving Father—who preach a black 
gospel of hate 

And set wicked approval on warfare, when enemies 
threaten the state; 

Lo! our foes can be conquered by meekness—Christ 
said it, and therefore they can. 

Unto whom ought men look in a crisis, but Jesus the 
Savior of man ? 


But none can receive this great truth, save a handful— 
the very elect ; 

With men nourished on patriot maxims Christ’s 
words can have little effect. 

And I saw it was so in my vision, they who stood fast 
for God and the right 

Were called, by the masses, deserters—coward knaves 
drawing back from the fight. 


Yet, though scourged by the tongues of the nation, 
though assailed with reviling and sneers, 

It was steadfast—that little peace army—that handful 
of God’s volunteers ; 

But I thought of the oncoming trial—the billows ot 
flame rolling nigh— 

“Can they meet that baptism, unshrinking?” I said, 
and a voice made reply: 


“These are they whose true hearts are unchanging ; 
they sacrifice friendship and more, 

“Their fortunes and lives they count worthless—nor 
can the promoters of war 

“Lay down more for their blood-crimsoned banners 
than is pledged to the flag pure and white. 

“The purest and deepest devotion is shown by the 
children of light.” 


Then the banner unstained was borne onward—the 
march of Christ’s soldiers begun— 

That the patriots’ hope might be blasted—the will or 
Our Father be done— 

And the peace be revealed to that nation, that is 
known in the Kingdom above; 
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The true peace that is born, not of terror, but deep 
and unquenchable love. 


On a far spreading plain were two armies, confronted 
and strongly intrenched— 

The moment had nearly arrived when the earth with 
hot blood would be drenched— 

And each army declared that its standard stood alone 
for the cause of the right, 

That the “Lord God of battles” was with it to con- 
quer its foes in the fight. 


Then into that field came the soldiers who bore neither 
rifle nor sword, 

But were valiant for God the All-Father, the true and 
the sovereign Lord— 

The brave army of peace with its banner—the best of 
all banners and signs— 

To the heart of that field it advanced—right between 
the grim, threatening lines— ; 


Oh, I wish that all they could have seen—they who 
tremble lest Christ lived in vain, ‘ 
When the patriot hosts are recruited and rallied by 

preachers profane— 
The troops of that bloodthirsty nation, their foes on 
the opposite side, 
And the army of peace holding back the terrific—the 
murderous tide. 


Down the field, from the hostile encampments, came 
messengers riding with speed— 

Sent to halt the audacious invaders and find out the 
cause of their deed; 

“Go ye back to your ranks,” was the answer—*“con- 
temners of Christ’s holy will, 

“Ye, whose infidel hearts hate that God who com- 
mandeth that men shall not kill— 


“Ye, who soon may be summoned to Judgment, to meet 
your Creator’s dread face— 

“Take these words to your murderous comrades—oh, 
who would dare stand in their place !— 

“We, who gather beneath the white standard, we trem- 
ble with horror and dread 

“When we think of your blood-guilty souls—ye who 
soon may be stricken and dead— , 


“And we therefore have come here to save you—to lay 
down our lives for your own; 

“Train your guns! Let your murderous missiles come 
crashing through flesh and through bone— 

“Strike us down as we stand here, defenceless, beneath 
this pure banner of peace ; 

“Strike us down! and so give to our spirits triumphant 
and happy release— 


“Free our spirits forever from bondage, in mansions 
above give them birth— 

“Where no scenes are enacted like these that ye force 
on the sorrowful earth.” 

Astounded, the patriots listened—they who over and 
over again, 

Had been told that to perish in war is to die like the 
Savior of men. 


And then there was quick consultation, there was 
speeding on fleet-footed horse— 

There were signals—and answers—and orders—and 
threats of compulsion by foree— 

But all were in vain; the peace soldiers bore the 
onset unshrinking, unmoved— 

Saying only that they were determined the power of 
love should be proved. 
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Men have slaughtered their foes in all ages; some say 
that they will till time ends— 

But the soldiers have never been seen who could 
ruthlessly slaughter their friends; 

So the death-dealing cannon kept silence, the mur- 
derous sword was undyed, 

The white banner of peace 
patriot voices had lied 


was triumphant—and 


When they said there’s no way save through warfare 
that warring of nations can cease— 

That only the muzzles of cannon give birth to the 
Angel of Peace. 

For the spirit of Jesus is able to conquer the spirit 
of war ; 

This, the vision had clearly revealed. And the 
wonderful vision was o’er. 

Montclair, N. J. 


The Peace Manifesto of the Workers 
of Britain to the Workers 
of all Countries. 


This manifesto was sent out by the British workmen 
during the great Peace Crusade. It was signed by more 
than seven hundred labor leaders representing nearly 
every industry in the United Kingdom: a 

‘The undersigned, while holding diverse views upon 
political and social questions, are united in deploring 
that, after centuries of so-called civilization, barbarism 
abounds, and the world is still governed by brute force. 

In that spirit we venture to address you, and knowing 
how vitally you are interested in the Czar’s proposals for 
stopping the further increase of armaments and the 
gradual introduction of a system of international media- 
tion or arbitration, we hope you will join us in demanding 
that our respective governments shall cordially co-operate 
with the Czar in taking the initial step—a step which, if 
taken, must at no distant date lead to the reduction of 
armaments and lightening the worker’s burden. 

If the millions of War’s victims, whose blood bas dyed 
every ocean and saturated the soil in all parts of the 
globe, could momentarily revisit us, what a mighty chorus 
of approval would be raised at the announcement that a 
practical effort is being made to arrest the further slaughter 
of our fellows! 

Generation after generation has protested against the 
awful sacrifice of life, the terrible burdens imposed 
upon industry, the incalculable waste of wealth, which 
labor created and War destroyed ; but until now neither 
protests, entreaties, nor prayers have been heeded, and 
the evil continued—every nation rushed madly into the 
race, essaying to rival each other in armaments and 
to-day nearly five millions of men, skilfully trained in 
the art of destruction, are ready at the word of command 
to destroy what generations have toiled to build up, and 
to kill every one who resists them. 

Not one of this mighty host produces anything, and 
thoze who do produce have to pay for feeding, clothing, 
housing and arming these unproductive millions. 

In nearly every country able-bodied men in the prime 
of life are forced to quit their useful occupations, enter 
the army, and remain there for years, while the women 
at home work and pay.taxes. If they escape from 
destruction on the battlefield, barrack life and the drill- 
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sergeant sap their manliness and too often transform 
them into idle loafers. The cost of maintaining these 
armed hosts is incalculable, but it has all to be defrayed 
out of the fruits of labor, and all producers have to work 
an hour longer every day of. their lives to pay for these 
institutions, which are a perpetual menace to Peace. 


Statesmen in every country profess to lament the 
magnitude of the evil, but until recently no responsible 
government has been bold enough to take the initiative 
and propose aremedy. At last, however, a ray of hope 
comes to us from an unexpected quarter—the Czar of 
Russia has invited all professedly civilized Powers to 
consider whether it is not possible to stop the suicidal 
rivalry in armaments and to mutually agree that for a 
term of years no country shall increase army or navy. 

For our part we hail the Czar’s Rescript and are not 
disposed to question his sincerity. Whether he has any 
ulterior object in view, whether the form of government 
of Russia is good or bad, are questions which it is not 
our present purpose to discuss. If we wait until a simi- 
lar proposal is made by a government which is free from 
such nefarious practices ‘as empire-expansion taking the 
form of land-grabbing and exploitation, our hopes will be 
long deferred, indeed, must be abandoned, for there is 
no such government. No! we have waited long encugh, 
and now that a definite proposal is before us why should 
we, who have so much to gain by its acceptance, hesitate 
to be deluded by cries about the Czar’s insiacerity? 

It may suit the purpose of people who live upon taxes 
to raise such cries, and it is but natural that they should 
be joined by army and navy contractors, who supply 
soldiers with provisions unfit to eat, boots and clothing 
unfit to wear, and weapons frequently useless in war- 
fare—of course, all these vested interests would suffer. 
But what they lost the people would gain. 

The reason assigned for the continual increase of arma- 
ments is that they are necessary for defensive purposes. 
Every government blames some other government for the 
continuance of the evils, and no one knows which is the 
real sinner; but a Conference would prove which is the 
great stumbling-block in the way of Peace. 

Should the Conference not be held, or, if held, prove 
abortive, nations will go on increasing their armaments, 
wasting more millions and imposing more taxes, wiile 
year by year their fighting strength will be relatively the 
same as now, but the danger of a universal War will be 
greatly increased. 

If, however, a truce is called for a term of years the 
people will have time to reflect and prepare for another 
step, namely, a gradual reduction of armaments, and in- 
stead of squandering the fruits of labor upon war-pro- 
voking institutions utilize the wealth which is now wasted 
upon armaments in useful works of productive industry. 

So profoundly are we inpressed by the appalling evils 
of militarism, and the enornmrous advantages which its 
arrest would give to industrialism, that on this question 
we have buried our differences upon other subjects, and 
agreed to unite in support of the Czar’s proposal, and 
earnestly entreat you to join us in our Crusade for Peace. 

Friends ! the toilers of the world have had a long night 
of suffering through War and its manifold horrors. Let 


us, therefore, rejoice that a ray of light, even if it comes 
from Russia, heralds the dawn of a brighter and happier 
day !” 
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He Would go Wild. 


A gentleman of high character who 
lives near the army post at San An- 
tonio, Texas, writes as follows, in one 
of our exchanges, about the demorali- 
zation of the soldiers, and the tempta- 
tions to which they are subjected: 
‘* Two of the most conspicuous build- 
ings of the city, and in fair view of 
the post, are immense breweries, 
which have saloons at every possible 
point to be maintained, to excite and 
gratify thirst, and these in addition 
to the post canteen. At night the 
soldiers coitgregate in the red light 
district, and when very numerous the 
officers at the post are appealed to to 
come and corrall them. The princi- 
pal offenders are fined and restrained 
a few days and then another round. 

I here repeat some of the remarks 
made to me one night on acer by a 
young soldier as he was going, with 
many others, to the city: ‘At home I 
am a church member, a Christian. I 
have not been to church in two years. 
A soldier has no business at church. 
A man cannot live a Christian life 
and be a soldier. There is not one 
in a hundred who does not every 
three or four days get on a drunk. 
If a soldier should attempt to live a 
moral life, he would be tormented to 
death by the baser sort. The only 
way to do is to go along with them. 
If my father knew that I am living 
the life I am, he would go wild.’” 


The American Monthly Review of 
Reviews speaks as follows of the re- 
moval of some of the important causes 
of war: ‘*‘Among the very greatest 
recent events making for peace have 
been the agreements which practically 
complete the partition of Africa. 
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First came the settlement of differ- 
ences between England and Germany 
as respects southern and central 
Africa—a notable triumph of honora- 
ble diplomacy. And later came the 
understanding worked out between 
Lord Salisbury and M. Cambon in 
settlement of the very serious differ- 
ences between France and England 
respecting northern Africa. Almost 
all of the great Sahara region is now 
French so far as English recognition 
can make it. It is suggested that to 
make this comprehensive agreement 
between England and France the 
better operative in the future, there 
ought at once to be agreed upon some 
plan for a commission to arbitrate 
any difference that might arise in the 
future in the interpretation of the 
various features of the settlement.” 


Should be Speedily Terminated. 


The following resolutions were 
passed at the State Convention of 
the W. C. T. U. at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, on April 21st: 

‘*Whereas, The United States is 
waging cruel and remorseless war in 
the Philippine islands agaiust a people 
defending their liberties, and 

Whereas, We believe all wars to 
be unnecessary and cruel, therefore 
be it 

Resolved by this Conference, That 
in justice to the Philippine patriots 
and in justice to our American volun- 
teers who have so valiantly fought in 
defence of the weak and oppressed 
and also in justice to our boasted 
American principles, the warfare now 
being waged against one of the 
peoples whom our nation has lately 
defended from oppression and tyranny 
should be humanely and speedily ter- 
minated, and 

That the coming Peace Conference 
at The Hague has our earnest sym- 
pathy and prayers.” 


A Plea to Peace. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


When mighty issues loom before us, all 

The petty great men of the day seem small, 

Like pigmies standing in a blaze of light 

Before some grim, majestic mountain 
height. 

War with its bloody and impartial hand 

Reveals the hidden weakness of a land— 

Uncrowns the heroes trusting Peace has 
made 

Of men whose honor is a thing of trade, 

And turns the search-light full on many a 
place 
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Where proud conventions long have masked 
disgrace. 

Oh, lovely Peace! as thou art fair, be wise; 

Demand great men, and great men shall 


arise 

To do thy bidding. Even as warriors come, 

Swift at the call of bugle and of drum, 

So at the voice of Peace, imperative 

As bugle’s call, shall heroes spring to live 

For country and for thee. In every land, 

In every age, men are what times demand, 

Demand the best, oh Peace, and teach thy 
sons 

They need not rush in front of death- 
charged guns, 

With murder in their hearts, to prove their 
worth. 

The grandest heroes who have graced the 
earth 

Were love-filled souls, who did not seek the 


ray, 
But chose the safe, hard, high and lonely 


way 
Of selfless labor for a suffering world. 
Beneath our glorious flag, again unfurled 
In victory, such heroes wait to be 
Called into bloodless action, Peace, by 

thee. 
Be thou insistent in thy stern demand, 
And wise great men shall rise up in the 

land. 

—Cosmopolitan. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I, This Society shall be designated the ‘‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. ~ 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and goodwill towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

ArT. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 

Akt. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


ArT. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; - 


but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 


at any regular meeting. 
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